Bell, 
Marconi, 


but 
Baird? 


From Christopher Thomas 
New York, March 25 

One chilly evening early in 
1926, John Logie Baird invited 
a small group of guests into 
his London attic workshop at 
22 Frith Street, Soho, and 
promised to show them some- 
thing remarkable. 

He asked chem to gather 
round a strange looking appar- 
arus and to keep their eyes 
fixed firmly on a small sereen 
in the centre, which was the 
lens of a bicycle lamp.” He 
disappeared iato an adjoining 
room, grabbed 2 ventriloquist’s 
dummy, and began fiddling 
with another peculiar’ looking 
machine. = 

Soon, light began to flicker 
on the screen and gradually 
the blurred but unmistaka! 
imare of rhe dummy was scen 
bobbing up and down. Two 
days tater. on January 28, 
thar momentous occasion was 
reported exclusively in The 
imes under the headline: 
r televisor. Successful test 
of new apparatus.” 

Ic wes—or was ir?—the 
beginning of television. | 

Baird, a poor Scottish scient- 
Ist in bad health, was involved 
in a desperate race to become 
the first to transmit moving 
pictures, Whether he was the 
first, whether he deserves the 
honour of being the inventor 
of television, is the subject -of 
intensive controversy in broad- 
casting circles in the United 
Srates. 

Most Americans are taught 
thar television was the inven- 
tion of American engineers and 
scientists: a few are taught 


“ TELEVISOR.” 

_—— i 
SUCCESSFUL TEST OF NEW 
APPARATUS. 


THE 


The report in “The 
Times” on January 28, 


thar the father of television 
was Vladimir Zworkin, a Rus- 
sian-born scientist resident ia 
America. Hardly anybody, how- 
ever, has heard of Baird. 
Donald Flamm, an 
American millionaire who 
helped pioneer commercial 
radio in the United States, 
brought Baird to America, in 
1931, to continue his work on 
the transmission of images, 
and they became close friends. 
“He died broken-hearted be- 
cause his achievement was not 
recognized“, Mr Flamm said. 
“As Beli is to the telephone 
and Marconi is to radio, so 
Baird should be zo television.” 
Mr Flamm, who owns two 
Popular radio stations in the 
New York area, has no doubt 
thar Baird was the inventor oE 
tetlevision, in the sense thar be 
gave the first practical demon- 
stration of ttansmitted moving 
images. 
_ Baird wrote in bis unpub- 
lished memoirs : “ The situation 
was becoming desperate and 
we were dowh to our last 530 
when at last, one Friday in the 
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Baird puts 
William in 
the picture 
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first week of October, 1925, 
everything functioned properly, 
The image of the dummy'y 
head formed itself on the 
screen with what appeared to 
be an almost unbelievable 
clarity. I had got it!” 

He paid half a crown (123 
pence) to persuade his offica 
boy, William Tayntor, to sir 
amid the bright lights and 
whirring discs of trans- 
minter. Palrd, wroce: I saw 
the flickering but clearly recog- 
nizable image of William’s face, 
the first face seen by tele 
vision.” 

Iris clear that Baird thought 
himself che originator ot tele 
vision, and Mr Flamm is deter. 
mined to prove him right 
However, he believes there isa 
concerted effort in America to 
promote Zworkin as the father 
of television, even though 
Zworkia said in 1977: “I in. 
vented the iconoscope. That 
is my claim. I make.no other 
claim. Father? What is Father? 
That is newspaper talk.” 
Zworkin, now in his nineties, 
lives in Florida and Princeton, 
New Jersey. 


O Je may have been luck chat 
Baird's system was adopred 
by the BBC for the first regu- 
lar television broadcasts in 
1826—ir is said that a coin 
was spun to decide whether 
his oc a competitors should 
be used—but experts insist 
that his work cinched te 
matter (Kenneth Gosling 
writes). 


